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ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO ICELAND, 1863. 
(Continued from p. 193,) 


The little room kindly placed at our disposal 
was dark and dirty. The only bed fell to my 
share, on which it was needful to spread a mac- 
intosh cloth to prevent the damps from rising. 
E. Magnuson and my nephew, each having a 
macintosh air bed, lay on the floor, the remain- 
ing space of which was thus fully occupied. 
“Tired nature’s sweet restorer” helped us all, 
and in the morning, although still far from well, 
I was able to travel without apprehension as to 
the result. Before setting off we had a nice 
joint of hot roast mutton, but thought the hot 
milk rather long in coming, and no wonder, 
for to our surprise and amusement it was served 
up in two well-filled wash hand basins ; how to 
get at it wasa temporary difficulty, and there 
were no cups or saucers on the table, but our 
iron spoons served a good purpose, and we had 
an excellent meal. 

9th.—Left Myrar at ten under the escort of 
a noble-looking Icelander, by trade a joiner, 
who was providentially at the same house as 
ourselves, having arrived after we got in—with 
him we agreed to guide us through the water 
to Langholt. About half an hour brought us 
to the bank of the river—we crossed the first 
branch, and then proceeded over the wet sand 
and shallows—truly “a place of broad rivers 
and streams.” In about forty minutes we 
reached the place where a flag is hoisted as a 
signal for the ferryman. It wasa bitterly cold 
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which our poor horses, with their tails to the 
wind, trembled beneath us, in every limb. At 
length the signal was answered from the other 
side, and we moved forward over a waste of 
waters. Our guide knew the available fording 
shaliows and did his work well. After a while 
the ferryman was seen plying his oars skilfully, 
but very soon stuck fast in the river while at- 
tempting to get as near in as possible. Our 
long riding boots were now very useful: we 
dismounted in the water and waded to the boat ; 
ten minutes more and we were across the river, 
having been just one hour and three quarters 
from bank to bank of the Kuda Fijoh, A 
joiner’s shop in the course of erection served 
as our temporary home at Langholt, where a 
meeting was held the same afternoon, about 
eighteen persons being present, and it proved a 
season of some openness. 

10th.—Left Langholt at nine, our host going 
with us as guide over the Fire Water, a river so 
called because during the last century the 
flames broke forth in the midst, scalding the 
fish, which were thrown on its banks or carried 
out tosea. The fatal fire was not, however, con- 
fined to the river—fruitful fields were turned 
into barrenness; crater cones without num- 
ber, which remain to this day, occupied the 
place where but a little space before the cattle 
had grazed on extensive pasture lands. In 
some parts of this day’s journey, lava of the 
most rugged character and fantastic shape bound- 
ed the path along which werode. It was near 
seven when we reached Kirkubier, where, on 
calling at the house of the Sysselman, Arni 
Gislason, though without introduction and per- 
fect strangers, we were most kindly received by 
himself and wife. 

11th —The parishes of Iceland are frequent- 
ly of considerable extent, some of the houses 
of this one being sixteen or eighteen miles 
apart; considerable rivers intervene, and the 
difficulty of getting the people together is great. 
Kindly accompanied by the Sysselman, we rode 
this morning to Prestbakki, the residence of 
the pastor ; owing to the absence from home of 


morning—the rain and sleet rattled about us as|so many of the people, they were not expected 
they fell for the space of half an hour, during! to assemble for public worship to-morrow, but 
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he agreed to give notice of our desire to hold a 
meeting among them. 

12th.—A fine morning, which feels quite re- 
freshing after the recent gloomy atmosphere. 
Between thirty and forty persons assembled, 
soon after twelve, in the kirk, which is large 
enough for three or four hundred; the priest 
was among them, and his wife too. Insufficient 
notice had been given, or the meeting would 
probably have been larger. We returned home 
to dine, and then set off to another part of the 
parish. The Sysselman, his wife, and house- 
hold, with ourselves, and one or two more, 
twelve in number, rode in company on horse- 
back. It was an interesting scene; sometimes 
the horses were cantering briskly over the lava 
sand or undulating grass, and sometimes wend- 
ing their way in single file on a sloping track, 
admitting only one to pass atatime. The place 
appointed for meeting was at a poor farm-house, 
incapable of holding the company, numbering 
from fifty to sixty; so on the grass of a green 
hillside, where two walls of sod met and form- 
ed a little shelter, we took our stand in the 
angle, and the people gathered around us. There 
were several babies, without whom their moth- 
ers could not attend. The ride home was quite 
enjoyable, and it was precious to feel at even- 
tide that heavenly help for the two meetings, 
held to-day, had been mercifully near. It was 
to me an interesting circumstance that the post- 
man, who arrived about ten this morning, after 
seven days’ travel from Reykjavik, attended 
both meetings, thus devoting a considerable 
portion of the twenty-four hours allowed for 
rest, prior to his return by the route he came. 
He received some tracts for himself and for 
distribution with evident satisfaction. So effi 
cient had been the notice given by the Syssel- 
man for the afternoon meeting, that every house 
but two was represented by some one present, 
and at each of the two were young children, 
whose mothers could not leave them. The 
country now lying before us is thinly peopled 
for a considerable distance, and there are some 
deep waters to pass; but we have been so mer- 
cifully cared for hitherto, thatthe remembrance 
of the past bids us journey on in quiet confi- 
dence. 

14th.—With a trusty guide, who was engaged 
the evening before, we set off between eight 
and nine, having two rivers and a desert of sand 
to cross. The waters of the Nupsroth were 
rapid, and some of the branches broad ; but 
the guide was a man of superior skill, and we 
were safely over in about half an hour. We 
next entered on the wilderness of Skiedavar- 
sandar, with the ice Yokul on our left for miles, 
and Orefa Yokul, over 6,000 feet high, rising 
grandly before us. We passed not far from 
the remains of an ancient forest, where the 
stunted trees are still left, and the brushwood 
and grass beneath give food and shelter to the 


wild sheep still to be found there. 
told us that these creatures are extremely diffi- 
cult to capture, and that when pursued to ex- 
haustion, he has known one of them to plunge 
its head into a stream, life being almost extinct 
ere he could reach the object of his pursuit. 
Among the many wonders of Iceland, is the 
periodical overflow of water from the Yokul, 
once in five years, near our journeying to-day— 
all communication for the time being cut off ; 
and so fatal has this exhalation sometimes prov- 
ed, that birds flying over the water have fallen 
down dead, and cattle in the vicinity have also 
been killed by it. For some miles of our travel 
to-day, muddy streams were flowing over ex- 
tensive sands, from the base of a low-lying 
range of blackened ice, dreary and desolate 
exceedingly, with scarcely a blade of grass to 
relieve the eye. 
the second river, the Skeidara, which from 
bank to bank took about forty minutes to cross, 
leaving on the mental vision a picture not soon 
to be effaced if memory lasts. 
few sand-banks, but most of the time we were 
passing through the various branches of this 
formidable river, the peculiarity of which is 
the soft quicksand-like mud through which we 
have to pass. 
ed under peculiarly favorable circumstances, 
the water being of less than ordinary depth, 
though still formidable The instructions given 
were simple and not likely to be easily forgot- 
ten: “ Follow the guide closely—as nearly in 
the same footsteps as possible-—but if his horse 
sinks stop instantly.” 
presence of a decomposing substance of some 
kind or other, there appears to be a formation 
of gas which is unable to escape, until the way 
has been made for it by the foot of a horse or 
his rider. 












































Our guide 


In the afternoon we reached 


There were a 


Our transit was, however, effect- 


Owing probably to the 


On went the guide, and according 
to order I followed closely. Soon his horse be- 


gan to plunge, and being unable to extricate it- 
self, the guide sprang off into the water, sink- 
ing leg deep at every step and going on thus 
before the horse, made a way for usall to pass, 


single file, the second horse being able to tread 
with comparative safety, when the first has 
passed. The whole scene was new and strange 
amidst the rushing of mighty waters, like the 
escape of a large river through the piers of an 
obstructing bridge. Through all I was pre- 
served in calmness, not without asense of thanks- 
giving to the God of our lives. The guide re- 
marked to E. M., ‘“‘I do not understand this 
river. I never knew it so low before at this season 
of the year !” 

We reached Svinafell about five, and at eight 
o’clock the inhabitants of this isolated hamlet 
assembled to the number of twenty-six, and ap- 
peared thankful for the meeting, and for the 
tracts which were left for themselves and the 
nearest farms. Our tent was set up to-night 
for the first time—the evening was peculiarly 
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valm and the sky serene—over the ice moun- 
tains of the west, which were very near to us, 
there was a glow of loveliness and gleamy light 
beautiful to look upon. Near to our tent the 
mountain rill was murmuring, fed by the water 
flowing from the heights above. Behind us 
were the grassy slopes with rising rocks beyond ; 
in front, on level ground, the cattle were gra- 
zing. It was a placid eventide after a toilsome 
day, and spreading our well-blown beds upon 
the green grass we slept refreshingly. 
(To be continued.) 


rather to show my sympathy with them in their 
work. All children must begin with the very 
elements of the arts of reading and writing, in 
order to be fit to profit by the instructions they 
will receive in the higher classes. In speaking 
of education, I am aware that we are not met 
here to take notice of the higher schools in 
our nation; but it will be readily seen that 
every one of these has a certain relation to 
the First-day School, for there is nothing 
taught in them, which is not treated of in its 
beginnings, in the lowliest and humblest of 
our First-day Schools. I am glad to see that 
in the Society of Friends the want of First- 
day Schools is recognised and felt, and that 
an effort is being made in various localities 
to supply this want in the best way that cir- 
cumstances will allow. Even in Ireland, where 
our dear Friends are hindered greatly by the 
large amount of ignorance and superstition, 
they are in earnest to supply the want as 
best they may. In France, (and I think a 
great bane of that country has been the want 
of First-day School teaching,) I believe there 
are now above 500 schools of this character 
established; and passing into the Tyrol one 
meets the peasant children by seven o'clock 
in the morning on their way to the schools, 
for it appears that an order has been issued 
from Vienna that in all the communes the 
priests shall hold schools for the instruction 
of the children on the Sabbath. Though late 
in the field, we have followed a good exam- 
ple in entering upon it, and there are many 
preparing to help us. We know the benefi- 
cial effect of religious effort in towns to raise 
our race above grovelling pursuits. We know 
the want is great; only the other day I was 












































Remarks of Joseph Pease, Chairman of the 
Conference of Teachers in Friends’ First-day 
Schools, held at Leeds, 1st mo. 1863. 


Nothing that has taken place since I took my 
seat in this house, has in any degree tended to 
remove that misgiving which seized me from 
the hour when your Committee first asked me 
to be present on this occasion, and to occupy 
the position which I feel to be so serious a one : 
a position serious to the schools which are 
placed under your charge ; serious to the dis- 
tricts in which they are situated ; serious as re- 
gards the common family of man ; serious as 
regards that section of the church to which we 
belong, and serious when viewed as relating to 
the church at large. It is impossible to have 
listened to the names which have now been 
read, of those who have come from various 
parts to this Conference, from parts, too, so 
widely spread, without feelings of deepened 
and affectionate interest in those parts of the 
country from which they come, and without 
being betrayed into speculation as to the 
great amount of good which must have resulted 
in the various localities from all these labor- 


ers. The voice of congratulation is not very 
often heard within the walls of this house; but 
I must congratulate those who have taken so 
much interest in getting together this interest- 
ing gathering, on the success of their endeav- 
ors. The cause of First-day School teaching 
is a growing one, as must be evident to all who 
are here to-day. It brings into useful labor 


large numbers of those whose hearts are 
warmed by the love of God with a desire to 
benefit their fellow men. You will all, I am 
sure, sympathize with me to-day in the feeling 
of embarrassment which awaits one who has 
never had the pleasure or the privilege of be- 
ing a First-day School teacher; but I may be 
permitted to make a few general remarks upon 
the subject of education, which may have a 
bearing upon our present proceedings. Educa- 
tion is understood popularly to be instruction 
in the arts and sciences, in morals and religion. 
‘‘ Why,” Lhear the humble Sabbath School 
teacher say, “am I called upon to teach all 
these?” I do not speak of these subjects to 
discourage any poor brother or sister, but 









examining some statistics of Darlington, in a 
report of the results of an examination of re- 
cruits for the army, and it was found that 
out of 1000, 250 could neither read nor 
write. A lecturer, not long ago, speaking of 
shutting up public-houses, said, “If you do 
so, where would you get your army?” Where, 
indeed? Teach them to understand and to 
feel their condition in the sight of God and 
man, and they will no longer go for soldiers. 
If you teach them these things, you do a 
good thing for your country. There must be 
a great difference between the schools for 
persons who have attained adult years, and 
who have become fathers and mothers, and 
those in which the teaching is confined to 
children. With regard to these latter a few 
remarks will, I think, satisfy you that a great 
advantage arises both to visitors and visited 
from following our children to their homes. 
In fact, there is no plant which has its 
root in Divine love, which does not bear 
fruit of a magnitude that rejoices and 
astonishes those who cultivate it. No one 
embarks in any work of love without find- 
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ing the results such as surprise and delight 
him. In thus visiting the children and their 
parents, it is important to call their attention to 
the improvement of their physical condition. 
This may be most suitably done by the gentler 
sex, and will lead to conversation which may 
be to mutual benefit. I have been much inter- 
ested lately, in a melancholy way, in the great 
loss of infant life which takes place in this 
country. I believe it is a fact that of the child- 
ren born in this land, not more than one half 
attain to five years of age; while in the Soci- 
ety of Friends only about eleven in a hundred 
die before that age, which may be attributed to 
the much greater care bestowed upon them. So 
that we see that there is a great deal yet to be 
done by the Christian women of this land for 
the better preservation of life, in addition to 
making arrangements for higher kinds of in- 
struction. It is not necessary now to discuss 
the question of providing places to hold schools 
in; for if there isin a young man or young 
woman an earnest disposition to do good, I 
never heard of their having any difficulty in 
finding accommodation. I have great sympa- 
thy with First-day School teachers in their 
difficulties and discouragements; and I think 
the longer I live the more I am convinced that 
it is the love of God which is the one great 
means of their success. The love of God to 
man, and, in return, of man to his God, gives a 
strong hope to the Christian. The love of man 
to God is sure to produce an increase of the 
love of man to his fellow man. I remember a 
remark of that great and good man, John Wes- 
ley, that he had never ceased to regret that in 
the 13th chapter of the 1st Corinthians, the 
word “charity ” was used instead of “ love.” 
The word “love” is a very expressive one, and 
seems particularly to belong to Him who is es. 
sentially love. 1 never read that verse “ love 
never faileth,” &c., without taking great com- 
fort therefrom. Bear with me awhile, when I 
say particularly as regards First-day School 
teaching, that there is no preparation like that 
subjection of mind to the teachings of Divine 
wisdom which are given in answer to prayer. 
Often when I have looked over a First-day 
school have I said, “ God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace unto the humble.” I have 
seen the lowly maiden, and the humble lad, 
who while imparting instruction maintained 
that love for souls which first actuated them to 
begin their work, successfully laboring for their 
great Master, and still preserving their words 
and actions in due subjection to Him by whose 
power alone they were enabled to work on 
their pupils’ minds. Nay, as I stand in this 
house, 1 remember the days of my errant boy- 
hood, when I myself was a scholar within 
these walls, and there are no lessons which 
have made so deep an impression upon me, as 
the lessons of a pious tutor and master, when I 
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saw his heart warmed by that love which is the . 
source of all love. I would encourage all First- 
day School teachers in their work. It is a work 
which has in it a large admixture of discourag- 
ing elements; but there is also a feeling of 
calm, and many gleams of sunshine, as well as 
a measure of deep heartfelt joy, which over- 
spreads them as they return from their duties. 
I feel confident they will have the Divine bless- 
ing; the blessing of that Heavenly Father, 
whose eye is over us all, and who will not suf- 
fer one of His little ones to perish. Pass 
through our streets, and mark that poor ragged 
little boy; see how much more readily he is 
turned aside to sin than he is weaned from evil, 
and brought into the paths of virtue. Try and 
teach that wretched little girl in the ways of 
Christ, and do what lies in your power to res- 
cue her from destruction. And how many of 
this class have had the hand of kindness 
stretched around them, and dying in childhood 
have passed away with the words “ Sabbath 
School,” and “ blessed Jesus” upon their lips ! 
There is one word with which Iam _ some- 
times greatly comforted: “It is not the 
will of your Father which is in Heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.” 
If these had not been words spoken by Him 
who spake as never man spake, and whose mind 
we never can fathom, we might have been 
tempted to doubt their truth. But notso; his 
mercy extends to us all, to the whole family of 
man. We are each responsible, according to 
our position, as one of God’s family; we must 
all fill up our parts on this earth, if we are to 
take our places in God’s family in Heaven. 
These ideas have carried more instruction to 
my own heart than many longer discourses or 
sermons. Seeing that he so expects us to co- 
work with him in doing good among the fami- 
lies of our country, and in doing our best that 
not one of these little ones should perish, is it 
not a glorious thought that we should be co- 
workers with our God? And iu this cause we must 
be very careful to combine prayerful thought 
as to what is our particular duty, with earnest 
labor. In thus laboring we are working in 
unison with him who laid down his life for the 
sheep, who gathers the lambs with his arm, and 
carries them in his bosom, and gently leads those 
that are with young. I wish to encourage you 
with the thought that in endeavoring to bring 
souls to Jesus, you are assisting the Heavenly 
Shepherd in the care of his flock. He wills 
not that one of these little ones be lost. It 
were easy to enlarge; my thoughts crowd 
upon me as I proceed. I desire, with all 
possible sincerity, that ye may be of the same 
mind one toward another. Be careful in the 
subjects that come under your notice, that 
no spirit of controversy be found in them 
—nothing which may tend to divide your 
counsels. 
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From the London Friend. 
“ FRIEND ” VERSUS “ QUAKER.”—NO. II. 


Since writing on this subject, it has been 
asked, “ Why should we adopt any distinctive 
appellation at all?” and why not accept the 
simple and ancient title of the disciples at An- 
tioch, instead of vainly seeking a better or more 
descriptive name than that of Christian ? 

My original object was, to prove that not on- 
ly was it very unwise, but also very wrong, to 
call ourselves “Quakers.” If your space per- 
mit, I should like to append a few reasons why 
the good, old-fashioned appellation of “ Friends” 
is, to my apprehension, especially right. 

Had George Fox been living at Antioch, in 
the days of the apostle Paul, [ admit that no 
term could have been more full, or more entire- 


ly descriptive of his tenets, than that of 


“Christian.” It signified, in that day, a be- 
liever in, and a follower of, Jesus Christ. Eigh- 
teen centuries have so toned down the meaning 
of this word, that it has very much lost the sec- 
ond and most precious portion of its original im- 
port. Such being the case, we must accept the 
term in its preseut popular sense, viz., as sig- 
nifying one who declares his belief in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God. 

Much might be said about “ professed” and 
“ practical” believers, but the division is too 
subtle for common parlance, and moreover it 
involves us in an unprofitable judging of our 
fellow-men. It is better to have different 
words, if we would convey distinct meanings. 
Is it not an obvious fact, that the world accords 
the title of Christian to all who outwardly pro- 
fess His name, and without reference to their 
conduct? Are not the Jesuits, or the Society 
of Jesus, called Christians? Do not those who 
regard the Pope as “ Christ’s vicar ””—those 
who acknowledge the Greek Patriarch—those 
who foliow Calvin, Luther, Wesley, Pusey, or 
Colense, all rank under the title of Christian, 
not because they are all followers of the exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ, but because they declare 
their belief in Him? If so, how are we to 
describe these very different phases of faith, 
except by distinctive appellations. 

To name a section of the Church after any 
man, is, I think, essentially wrong. It is undu- 
ly exalting the individual, and making the ten- 
ets his, rather than his Divine Master’s—it 
draws us aside from the unsectarian spirit of 
the Gospel, and induees personal struggles 
about pioneers and opinions—the uniting bond, 
“T of Christ,” is dragged asunder by the party 
strifes, “I of Paul, andI of Apollos.” With 
that marvellous clearness which characterized 
the judgment of the early Friends, they care- 
fully avoided this evil into which so many wiser 
and greater theologians have fallen. They sys- 
tematically refused to associate the name of any 
man with the doctrines of Christ, and rejected 
the title of “ Foxite”’ or followers of Fox, with 
















the same consistency that they did that of 
* Quaker.” 

It may yet be said, why not have adopted a 
term more clearly recognizing our Gospel basis, 
such as “ Bible Christians,” or “ Brethren,’ 
&e.; but do not all Protestants profess to be 
Bible Christians? In asserting this as our spe- 
cial characteristic, we should cast a reproachful 
inuendo on their avowal; it might also be mis- 
construed so as to lead away from that individual 
guidance of the Holy Spirit which is the joy 
and peace of the true Friend. “ Brethren” is 
an awkward appellation when applied to indi- 
vidual believers of both sexes; and there ap- 
pears to me to be this general objection to all 
such names as Episcopalian, Independent, Pres- 
byterian, &ec., that they depict the Church 
framework, rather than the Gospel rudiment. 
There is also difficulty involved in terms such as 
‘¢ children of the light,” which was often used by 
the early Friends toward their fellow-believers. 
As children of Christ, they were indeed chil- 
dren of the light, because “in Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men,” yet any 
church cognomen which so distinctly assumes 
its members to be all the children of God is 
obviously undesirable. 

It is so clearly proclaimed in the New Testa- 
ment, that “ Christ suffered for us, leaving us 
an example that we should walk in his steps,” 
that we should be conformed to his image, “ that 
we ought to walk even as also He walked,” and 
that we should be followers of Him, as dear 
children, that no one professing a belief in 
the Bible can deny the fact, that the incum- 
bent duty of all is to see what that example 
was, and strive, by Divine assistance, to follow 
it. Men do, and ever will wrangle over: the 
construction of words, but actions are incontro- 
vertible. Even in the precepts of our Lord 
himself, we find different readers come to very 
opposite conclusions; one class interprets the 
command ‘ Swear not at all,” as only forbid- 
ding profane words; but another class consid- 
ers it relates to all kinds of oaths. One person 
says the command to “wash one another's 
feet” is literal, and others say it is typical— 
some again avow that the language of our Sa- 
viour sanctions carnal warfare; others reply, 
Nay, it utterly forbids it. It is, therefore, a 
consoling truth that, however much Christians 
may differ in the interpretation of our Lord’s 
words, there is no room for doubt or controversy 
in relation to his example; and, although we 
may be unable to restore She original meaning 
of the word Christian, we must yet hold un- 
flinchingly to the two-fold duty which it once 
embodied. 

Let us diverge for a moment from the sub- 
ject of this paper, and, abandoning all our for- 
tified polemical batteries, test the Christianity 
of that which is passing around us, by the 
blessed example thus set for all of us to follow. 
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Did Jesus seek to persecute, destroy, or out- 
wardly punish, those who refused to acknowl- 
edge Him? How then, if they follow his holy 
example, can the Romans uphold the Inquisi- 
tion, or imprison those who differ from them. 
Did He ever make use of means, one whit less 
pure and righteous than the end to be accum- 
plished? How then can Jesuitism stand? Did 
He seek to enforce his Divine doctrine by com- 
pulsory laws or payments? How, therefore, 
can the Protestant desire so todo? And thus, 
if time permitted, might we lay the plummet 
to the actions of every sect; we might educe 
many of the peculiar principles which we up- 
hold from the all-holy example of Him “ who, 
when He was reviled, reviled not again, and 
when he suffered threatened not, but committed 
himself to him that judgeth righteously ;” who 
thus “suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should walk in his steps.’’ (1 Peter 
xi. 21—23.) 

If, as Christian believers, instead of fiercely 
disputing over text and context, we would, like 
the Apostle, take Him first as our standard, 
how much dissension would be spared fs, and 
how many a sectarian Shibboleth be melted 
away. Whoso doeth His will shall know also 
of the doctrine; but is it not because we are 
so ready to take the doctrine first, and the ex- 
ample afterwards, or not at all, that we are 
all sodwarfed in stature as Christian churches ? 

Now in remembrance of all that the example 
of our Lord and Master teaches us, is there not 
a beautiful harmony therewith, in the distinctive 
Christian appellation of ‘‘ Friends?” See what 
it embodies. In the highest sense, firstly, did 
not He himself declare, “Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” Craving 
as they did above all things to obey Him—not 
merely in outward observances, which cost so 
little but show so much, but in inward obedi- 
ence, which costs so much though it shows but 
little—was it inconsistent for the early Friends 
to assume this Church title? I think not. 
Then, secondly, in relation to our fellow men. 
Is it not a strange fact that, whilst we accord 
the term Christian to the French nation, with 
its armies in Algeria and Mexico—to Russia, 
with its Polish massacres—to Italy with its in- 
testine conflicts—to England, with its terrible 
conquests and vast invasive wars, and to Ameri- 
ca with its awful fightings, all these things are 
so plainly inadmissible with the term “Friend.” 
They are “ unfriendly ” actions, and, therefore, 
opposed to our name and to our principles. 

Although popular Christianity permits Eng- 
lish Warriors and American Monitors, and sanc- 
tions the pouring of shot, shell, and “ Greek 
fire” upon densely populated cities, how do all 
these things stand when measured by Christ’s 
example ? 

In the wars of Constantine and the first eru- 
sade, men were certainly found, daring and im- 


pious enough to aver that the all-holy and be- 
nign Jesus was the guide and leader of their 
destructive and licentious hosts. The mind 
would revolt from so gross an assertion now; 
yet we see the same Almighty God invoked by 
Christian men—each side against the other; 
thankfully may we then rejoice in an appella- 
tion which, on its very face, condemns the 
ee prayer, and the unfriendly resulting 
eed. 

So also as to slavery. Christians uphold it— 
good and pious men, I doubt not; and they 
say the text of Scripture admits it? Let 
these also go to the example of Christ, and 
learn a lesson there. The title we assume must 
exclude the “unfriendly act” of holding 
another man in bondage. 

And thus, if space permitted, might we go 
through all the various relations of man towards 
his fellow. All that is unfriendly in intention 
or in effect towards another, belies the cogno- 
men by which our predecessors called them- 
selves. It was indeed a bold step to assume so 
lofty an appellation ; we in this day must often 
wince under its forcible requirements, but I do 
not see how we can either shift its meaning or 
lower the standard thus set up, however short 
we may come up to it in practice. 

I do not assert that George Fox foresaw all 
the eonsequences attendant upon this word 
“ Friend ”—how completely it bound his fol- 
lowers to a daily carrying out of that love 
“which worketh no ii to his neighbor,” and 
is therefore the fulfilling of the law; but all 
these things are the logical attendants of that 
good name which we are so ready to forego, for 
the bad one of “ Quaker.” 

I must also add that it is farthest from my 
intention to suggest, that we, as individuals, 
are living more entirely up to the example of 
our Lord, than multitudes of Christian believ- 
ers, under all the various denominations allud- 
edto. I merely assert that our name and pro- 
fessed tenets are more entirely accordant there- 
with. Neither would I convey the idea that the 
title of Friend, apart from,that of Christian, has 
any value at all,—it is only because it is Chris- 
tian that it is admirable in my view. 

I must apologize for the length of this post- 
script, and its discursive contents ; also for the 
undesirable frequency with which my initials 
appear in your columns. I have a strong con- 
viction that our Society needs writing up. 
It is in vain to possess a good thing if we tell 
no one of its excellence. Your advertising 
columns prove that those Friends who have 
something worth notice, are not content with- 
out a monthly declaration of its superiority. 
Why, then, if we possess such invaluable cor- 
porate goods, should we refrain from fearlessly 
and constantly publishing. them to the world? 
We have been written down, prized down in 
both senses of the word. We need prizing up. 
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Lever and fulcrum lie all around us; but we 
need willing hearts and earnest pens to set 
again before the world all the beauty and ex- 
cellency and consistency of our faith; its en- 
tire accordance with the doctrines and example 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; that it 
is from Him alone that we profess to learn or 
to know aught of divine truth ; and that the 
one object of our formation and continuance as 
a Christian Church is, that His kingdom may 
come, and His will be done on earth. Weneed 
yet to show to the world the entire reason- 
ableness of the views upheld, as well as the 
simplicity of the means, and the sublimity of 
the ends embraced, by the Christian Society of 
Friends. W. C. W. 


CoLorep Scnoots 1n New OrLEANS.—The 
New Orleans ra describes in an entertaining 
manner the several schools in that city esta- 
blished under the direction of the United States 
authorities for the education of colored child- 
ren. At the St. Luke’s Hospital School there 
are at present two hundred and eighteen scho- 
lars ; at the Calliope Street School, about sixty, 
and at three other schools not yet fully organi- 
zed, there are as many more. The pupils are 
of all ages and colors, and comprise in several 
instances parents and children. These schools 
are now regarded as one of the permanent in- 
stitutions of the city, and are of incalculable 
advantage to the colored race. 


eda eels a 
For Friends’ Review. 


HOWADJI ISHOK, A SYRIAN CONVERT. 


We are permitted to copy from a private let- 
ter, written at Beirut, in Palestine, the follow- 
ing account of the death of a Syrian con- 
vert to Christianity, at Tripoli, in the autumn 
of last year. 

One of the customs of the country is to 
crowd the room of the sick with their family, 
relatives, and acquaintances, and, by lively con- 
versation, to cheer the failing spirits of the 
afflicted one, and they never mention to the 
sufferer the possibility of his dying. But 
Howadji Ishok desired that no one should come 
into his room except his brother, and begged 
him to read to him constantly from the blessed 
Bible. When Yanni would read the joyful 
Psalms or the soul-inspiring strains of the 
Prophets, his brother would say :—“ That 
seems very pleasant, but it is not for me; read 
again how Jesus suffered for sinners.” 

When near his end, and his relatives were 
called in to see him, as he sank rapidly, they 
thought at one time that he had departed, and 
Yanni spoke in his ear and said :—“ My 
brother, if you know me as I speak to you, I 
beseech you that you will tell uson whom you 
rely in this your last hour?” The dying man 
rallied every energy, and, raising himself on 
his arm, spoke in a loud voice and said :—* I] 


die, trusting for salvation in Jesus Christ the 
Son of God,” and these were his last words. 

The lovely sister, Katrina, came home to 
live when her brother died, and the whole fam- 
ily seem deeply impressed with the change that 
came over him before he died. His mother 
brought him a cup of medicine which had 
been prescribed by the native physician, and 
besought him to drink it, and pray to St. 
Simeon, her favorite saint, that it might be of 
benefit. But he said:— My mother, if you 
bring me the medicine in the name of any 
saint, I will die before I drink ; but bring it to 
me in the name of Jesus Christ, and I will 
take it.” 


THE COMPENSATED LABOR SYSTEM. 


A Cairo letter to the Chicago Tribune says: 
“‘ Mr. Livermore, commissioner of the govern- 
ment for leasing out plantations in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, makes a favorable report of his 
operations. Persons with whom-he operated 
last year leased 30,000 acres of land between 
Lake Providence and Milliken’s Bend, and em- 
ployed nearly eight hundred negroes. The ne- 
groes were boarded by the lessees free of ex- 
pense to the government, and remunerated for 
their labor at the rate of seven dollars a month 
for men, and five for women, and children be 
tween the ages of twelve and fifteen years half 
price. They are also required to board chil- 
dren and near relatives of the hands free of 
expense, and families are not to be separated. 
One working hand is employed to every eight 
acres of land. The negroes worked well, and 
all who leased land last year are anxious to do 
so again. 

Mr. Livermore has shown by careful esti- 
mates that, after all expenses are paid, there 
will be left an estimated profit of fourteen thou- 
sand dollars for every one hundred acres culti- 
vated. He is convinced that the system is a 
decided success, and that the great problem of 
the feasibility of hiring negroes is satisfactorily 
solved. 

There is a strong disposition on the part of 
Union men, both in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, to concert their efforts for the re-estab- 
lishment of a civil government in those States. 
Secret conferences are had and secret meetings 
held, not only in districts under control of Union 
arms, but among secessionists. A secret meet- 
ing of this character was recently held at 
Vicksburg, which was attended by many from 
Louisiana, for the purpose of considering the 
best and quickest method of restoring a civil 
government in the latter State. 

Happy he who receives Jesus Christ into a 
new and clean heart, which has not been de- 
filed by sin, and who takes care to secure the 
door thereof against the spirit of the world. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1863. 


Tue Freep PEeopLe or SouTH CAROLINA. 
—We find in The Free South, a newspaper 
published at Beaufort, 8. C., a Circular issued 
by General Saxton to the Superintendents, 
Teachers and Freedmen, in his Department, rel- 
ative to the sale of certain Government lands. 
He tells the Freedmen that an opportunity is 
now presented to secure homes for themselves 
and their families, which it is of vital import- 
ance should not be lost. He bears the import- 
ant testimony that, “ by nearly two years of 
industry and general good conduct, their con- 
dition has been so much improved as to be ap- 
parent to the most casual observer. Many of 
them,” he continues “have shown such com- 
mendable skill and industry in the cultivation 
of the soil, and with such successful results, 
that their capability of carrying on agricultural 
operations on their own account is placed be- 
yond question.” 

As soon as suitable surveys can be made, the 
Freedmen may choose “ desirable patches, not to 
exceed twenty acres for each head of a family,” 
at one dollar anda quarter per acre. Every 
person who marks out the twenty acres which 
he proposes to buy, and builds a cabin nearly 
in accordance with a certain model,will be con- 
sidered as having a pre-emption right in equity 
to the soil. 

The plantations to be sold, with certain reser- 
vations for School farms and other purposes, 
are fifty-three in number. The Superintend_ 
ents and Teachers are directed to spare no ex. 
ertions to carry out in good faith the provisions 
of the Circular; to explain it carefully to those 
under their charge; to assist the people by every 
means in their power to locate their twenty acre 
claims, and to maintain their right of pur- 
chase. 

These freed people suffered much in their 
transition from slavery, and it was necessary, 
for a time, to furnish them with provisions and 
clothing. The fact, as stated by General Sax. 
ton, that, after the experience of two years, 
“their capability of carrying on agricultural 
operations on their own account is placed be- 


yond question,” should encourage perseverance | 


in the efforts now made for the benefit of the 
Freed people in Virginia and the South 
West. 

AGRICULTURE IN LipeRta.—The present 
condition of the colored people in the United 
States, and the prospect of the future for the 
newly emancipated, have nothing in them to 
lessen our interest in the welfare and progress 
of the Colony of Liberia, and it is very desira- 
ble to receive, from time to time, reliable state- 
ments of what has been done and may be done 
to increase the prosperity of its people. A 
friend has shown us a letter written in the 7th 
month last, by a resident of Liberia, who was 
well known and respected in this State. The 
object of the writer is to obtain assistance in de- 
veloping the resources of that country. He 
thinks that money thus invested would not only 
greatly benefit the colonists, but could not fail 
to largely remunerate those who advance the 
capital. 

He says :—‘‘ Notwithstanding this country 
offers every inducement for agricultural devel- 


opement in rich lands and luxuriant growth of 


the most profitable productions, yet our lim- 
ited means will not allow us to develope those 
resources.” His plan is thus stated :—“ TI will 
send you a Deed for one hundred acres of land, 
in fee simple, according to the law of Liberia 
regulating the sale of lands to those who are 
residing in foreign countries. It costs about 
twenty dollars per acre to purchase and clear 
off the land, and about the same amount to 
break the ground and plant it, either with coffee, 
sugar-cane, cotton or ground-peas. If cotton is 
planted, the seed must be sent out, but we 
have the other seeds here. Four thousand 
dollars will, therefore, purchase and plant 100 
acres of land, which, if in coffee, will, in three 
years, bring thirty thousand bearing coffee 
trees. Each tree producing six pounds of 


coffee, the whole amount will be 180,000 
pounds of the best coffee in the world, which 


at 20 cents per lb., would be $36,000. Coffee 
can be prepared for the market with less ex- 
pense than any thing else, and is the surest 
crop.” ' 

The writer of the letter offers to undertake 
the management of 100 acres and gives a list 
of the articles to be sent to Monrovia, which he 
can use better than money, in procuring labor. 
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Isaac Suarp’s visit to IcELAND.—In giv- 
ing extracts from the account of this visit, as 
it appears in the London Friend and the Brit- 
ish Friend, we think our readers will find them 
interesting, with reference to descriptions of 
the Icelandic people and country, as well as to 
the religious engagements of the travellers. It 
is stated in the above papers that Isaac Sharp 
and his companions were favored to return in 
health and safety to England, after a somewhat 
tossing passage from Iceland, on the 2l1st of 
10th month. Before leaving that Island, Isaac 
Sharp widely circulated a farewell address to 
the inhabitants, visited the Bishop, also the pro- 
fessors and students in the University, and held 
a parting mecting at which upwards of 400 peo- 
ple were present and it proved a solemn time, 


accompanied by many tokens of mutual Chris- 
tian regard. 





Katre Seymour; Or How to Make Others 
Happy. 152 pages. Price 80 ets. 


Harry, tHe Wuatrer. 138 pages. 
0 ets. 


Hannan’s Paru. 118 pages. Price 25 ets. 

Postage to be prepaid on each, 8 cts. 

These are new books issued by the American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau st., New York, and 
929 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. They are in- 
structive and interesting, and may be read with 
benefit, not only by children, but by those on 
whom the responsibility of training children 
is placed. Exhibiting the common scenes and 
real temptations and trials of humble life, the 
narratives may be acceptable to those who must 


be “in the world,” yet wish not to be “ of the 
world.” 


Price 


—_——— 


Marriep, on the 29th of 10th mo., 1863, Jonn 
Kester to Mary Minprep Jounson, at Friends’ meet- 
ing, Newberry, Clinton Co., O. 


—— ——— 


Diep, at Philadelphia, on the 16th of 11th mo., 1863, 
Jane R. wife of William R. Thurston, in the 43d 
year of her age; a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting. 


——, on the 21st ult., Ex:zasera B., wife of Tho- 
mas Wistar, in the 64th year of her age; a member 
of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Augusta, Ohio, on the 11th of 11th month, 
1863, Ann, wife of James H. Chambers, in the 46th 
year of her age ; a member and overseer of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting. Havingjust returned from 
a social visit near by, where the company of her 
friends seemed more than usually pleasant to her, 
she was suddenly seized with apoplexy, which in 
less than an hour terminated her earthly existence. 


She was an exemplary Friend, and a diligent attend- 
er of our religious meetings, and concerned to en- 


a her family to faithfulness in this important 
uty. 


Digp, onthe 19th of 11th month, 1863, at South 
Kingston, R. I., Many Ann Cotins,wife of Timothy C. 
Collins, aged 63 years and 4 days; a member of 
South Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends. When 
young, she became convinced of the principles of the 
Society of Friends, and through the remainder of her 
life she adorned the doctrine of Christ our Saviour, 
by a humble quiet walk, always esteeming others 
better and preferring them to herself. During seve- 
ral years past her bodily sufferings were very great ; 
yet she cheerfully bore them all, to the admiration 
of those around her. Though the summons was 
very sudden, her family and friends have evidence 
that she was found watching. 


, on the 3lst of the 10th month, 1863, Mary 
Cuartorrts, daughter of Solomon and Mary A. Cook, 
aged 1 year 9 months and ten days, a mem- 
ber of Baraboo Monthly Meeting, Wis. 


——, on the 4th of 11th month, 1863, James Linp- 
LEY, aged 78 years, minus 4 days, an esteemed mem-~- 
ber of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, and Newbury 
Particular Meeting, Orange County, Indiana. 








,in Palmyra, Michigan, 21st of 9th month, 
1863, George M., son of Jacob and Phila Baker, 
aged 2 years and 9 days. 


——, in Raisin, Mich., 25th of 10th month, 1863, 
Auice Euizasera, daughter of Peleg H., and Sarah 
Jane Bowerman, aged 1 year 5 months and 19 days. 


——, in Raisin, Mich., 13th of 2d month, 1863» 
Jemima ANN, daughter of Stephen and Mariah Gal- 
loway, aged 11 years 3 months 27 days. 


——, in Raisin, Mich., 11th of 10th month, 1863, 
Myra D., dayghter of Ira and Elizabeth Haviland. 
The last four were members of Raisin Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

—, near Salem, Henry County, Towa, on the 7th 
of 11th month, 1863, Marcery Surra, wife of Job 
Smith, aged 54 years; a member of Cedar Creek 
Monthly Meeting. After much suffering, she passed 
away, leaving a full evidence of a happy change. 


——-—~<or-—__— 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
and its vicinity, 
For tae Rewer or Cotorep FREEDMEN. 

The Executive Board would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the co-operative aid of sewing societies, In 
country districts contiguous to the city. Material, 
ready cut out, with sewing cotton, buttons, trim~- 
mings, &c., will be forwarded to such societies, free 
of expense, to be returned to the Board when made 
up. For full particulars address either of the un- 
dersigned. Pare C. Garrett, 400 Chestnut St. 

J. Wistar Evans, 817 Arch St. 





MINUTE OF INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 1863. 


The duty of attending all our religious meet- 
ings was brought to view, and all our members 
were encouraged to greater faithfulness therein 
in discharging their individual duty, whether 
in ministry, exhortation, prayer, or silent de- 
votion. 

Our failure to participate in the public wor- 
ship of God, gives evidence that we are loosen- 
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ing our hold on better things, and neglecting 
our duty to our Heavenly Father. Friends 
were advised to visit those who neglect this 
duty, and kindly and affectionately encourage 
them to be more faithful in its performance, 
and to take them by the hand, and endeavor 
gently to lead them to Christ. 

It is a delightful and blessed privilege to 
worship God, and in order to do it acceptably, 
we must have faith in Christ, and believe all 
things that are written in the Holy Scriptures. 
It was this faith that enabled our worthy pred- 
ecessors to proclaim the truths of the gospel 
among men, and to walk in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, and become able ministers of the 
New Covenant. 

We should individually seek to be preserved 
through the grace of God in Christian love 
one toward another, that we may become of 
that number spoken of by the Apostle: “ But 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.” 

“For as many are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God;” if we are of this 
number we shall “ lay aside all malice and all 
guile, and hypocrisies and envies and all evil 
speaking,” and our hearts will be filled with 
love to all our fellow-beings, and we shall not 
be found guilty of tale-bearing and detraction. 

We would renew the oft repeated recommen- 
dation of this meeting to our members, as to 
the duty of assembling our families daily for 
reading the Holy Scriptures and worshipping 
God ; all those assembled on these occasions 
are encouraged to attend to the gentle intima- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, and not hesitate where 
such feelings prevail, to give utterance to 
prayer, praise and thanksgiving, or to extend 
to their families the word of exhortation. 

Parents are advised carefully and prayer- 
fully to instruct their children, from the Holy 
Scriptures, in the principles of the Christian 
religion, especially in the great doctrine of 
justification by faith in Christ, and the true 
foundation being thus laid -in their hearts, it 
will tend, in their more advanced years, to keep 
them from evil. We are taught, by Scripture 
authority, that if we “ train up a child in the 
way he should go, when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 

We can not be too earnest in inculeating the 
doctrines and precepts of the Bible; it is a 
book given us of God, and intended for in- 
struction, edification and comfort, and we de- 
sire to encourage the thorough study and full 
knowledge of its invaluable contents in families, 
First-day-schools, and elsewhere, in accordance 
with our Saviour’s declaration: “Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me.” 
Our youth are especially advised to be diligent 
in this practice, “for the Holy Scriptures are 


able to make wise unto salvation through faith, 
which is in Christ Jesus.” . 

Nearly allthe reports mention some deficiency 
in regard to our Christian testimony against 
bearing arms, and all military services. Parents 
are advised to watch over their children, and 
see that their minds are not filled with false 
views of military glory and achievements. We 
believe it right to revive at this time the fol- 
lowing advice given to our members many 
years ago, and earnestly to urge upon all 
Friends, younger and older, firmly to maintain 
our Christian views upon this subject, and in 
humility to put their confidence in the Lord, 
who will care for them. ; ; 

“Our testimony against bearing arms 1s a 
testimony for the Messiah, of whose reign it 1s 
predicted that ‘the wolf and the lamb shall 
feed together.’ Most, if not all people, admit 
the transcendent excellency of peace. All who 
adopt the petition, ‘Thy Kingdom come,’ pray 
for its universal establishment. Some people 
then must begin to fulfil the evangelical prom- 
ise, and cease to learn war any more. Now, 
Friends, seeing these things can not be contro- 
verted, how do we long that your whole con- 
versation be as becometh the Gospel; and that 
while any of us are professing to scruple war, 
they may not in some parts of their conduct be 
inconsistent with that profession! It is an 
awful thing to stand forth to the nation as the 
advocates of inviolable peace; and our testi- 
mony loses its efficacy in proportion to the want 
of consistency in any; and we think we are at 
this time peculiarly called to let our light shine 
with clearness. * * * We can serve our 
country in no way more availingly, or more ac- 
ceptably to Him who holds its prosperity at his 
disposal, than by contributing all thatin us lies, 
to increase the number of meck, humble, self- 
denying Christians. 

‘Guard against placing your dependence on 
fleets and armies; be peaceable yourselves, in 
words and actions; and pray to the Father of 
the universe that he would breathe the spirit 
of reconciliation into the hearts of his erring 
and contending creatures.” (London Epistles 
of 1804-5.) 

“We are sorrowfully affected to find that 
some Friends have failed in the maintenance of 
our Christian testimony against wars and fight- 
ing, by joining with others to hire substitutes, 
and by the payment of money to exempt them- 
selves from personal service, * * a practice 
inconsistent with our testimony to the reign of 
the Prince of Peace.” (London Epistle of 
1760.) 

This meeting has felt much sympathy for our 
young men who are subject by law to military 
duty, and with a feeling appreciation of the 
many difficulties which surround their position, 
we recommend to elders, overseers, and other 
concerned Friends, to extend to such their ten- 
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der sympathy, counsel and religious care, and 
to render them every assistance and encourage- 
ment in the maintenance of our religious views 
which they may be able to do. Our young 
Friends are affectionately advised to examine 
well the foundation of our religious views and 
testimonies in respect to war, and see whether 
they can fully subscribe to and adopt them ; 
and if called upon for such service that their 
declension may not be simply on account of 
their membership with us, but on the broad 
Christian ground of the incompatibility of war 
with Christianity, and that they may be able, 
if called upon, to give sound Scriptural reasons 
for entertaining such views. 


Oe 
From the London Friend. 
“BY THE SPIRIT OF GOD.” 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth ; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.”—John iii. 8. 

One wet stormy night in the summer of 1863, 
I left Belfast by the Royal Consort steamer for 
Fleetwood, hoping to reach my home and my 
family, on the eastern side of England, to tea 
the following evening, the last of the week, 
and to share with my beloved friends a quiet 
Sabbath, after more than nine weeks of absence, 
and of close engagement of a religious kind in 
the North of Ireland; where (I may observe 
by the way) I was permitted to witness much 
blessed evidence of the Lord’s own work in 
the hearts of the people, especially of the poor 
of this world, with whom it was my privilege 
to mingle, and to partake, both in their hum- 
ble dwellings and in their gathered assemblies, 
of much sweet instruction and gospel fellowship. 

The wind was high and the billows too, and 
the progress of the vessel was much impeded ; 
so that towards morning it became evident my 
object of reaching home that night was not to 
be accomplished, and that I must lodge in Lon- 
don, and take the earliest train on the Sabbath 
morning, if I met my friends at all on that day. 

This was a great disappointment on many ac- 
counts ; but I could believe, from former ex- 
perience of the Lord’s dealings, that there was 
a purpose in it, and that, strongly as I object- 
ed to travelling on that day especially set apart 
for worship and for rest, something might occur 
to satisfy me that it was so. 

After a peaceful night, the early summer 
morning (which rose in such brightness that 
even London seemed to rejoice in its freshness) 
found me at the train with my luggage, ap- 
proaching a carriage partially vacant. A kind 
voice bade me welcome, and a kind hand was 
stretched out to receive my parcels,. and place 
them for me under the seat—and yet it was a 
strange voice, and he who spoke was a stranger 
too; but being one who had recently come un- 
der the hallowing and refining influence of the 
gospel, under that influence, though one of the 


sons of hardship and of toil, he could show in 
his conduct the simple yet dignified manners 
of a Christian ; treating all around him with 
consideration and respect, yet combined with a 
something of independence, which seemed to 
tell of heavenly treasure as his possession. 

A boy travelling alone, and a young woman 
with a baby, attracted my attention; and, on 
my presenting each with a little book, the good 
man who had so courteously greeted me said, 
‘“‘T see you and Tare of one mind; can you 
spare me some?” His request was promptly 
granted, and he soon remarked, “ How pleas- 
ant to meet with fellow travellers [spiritually] 
in the same road. I am going to B to bury 
my father, who is just called home, after a long 
pilgrimage of eighty-three years. He died 
trusting and rejoicing in Jesus. He was a gar- 
dener ; and, after working last Saturday week 
in the heat, lay down to rest on the damp 
ground, was soon struck with death, and died 
the next day. Two years ago,” he continued, 
“T was as great a reprobate as everlived. Kv- 
ery trifling vexation exasperated me. I cursed 
my wife, I cursed my children, and, worse than 
all, I cursed my God; but he brought me to 
see my awful condition—He brought me to 
Christ, and I am a changed man. When peo- 
ple ask me, and when the church of which I 
am a member asks me, ‘ how I was converted,’ 
I tell them ‘by the Spirit of God” I never 
went inside a place of worship—I never read 
what was good—no one spoke to me of my soul ; 
but the Lord made me look upon my poor chil- 
dren, and gave me to feel what an awful exam- 
ple I was setting them, and what a responsibili- 
ty was placed upon me as regarded them. [| 
was in great distress, but I cried for mercy, and 
I found it through Christ my Saviour; and 
now I know what happiness is, which I never 
did before. Great troubles have come upon me 
—one little boy is all but dying, my wife and 
other children have all been ill together; but 
the Lord has carried me through all, and gives 
me strength for all the trials of the day. I 
work very hard for a living, seldom getting 
more than five hours’ sleep; but all is sunshine 
now that I have come to Christ. 

“ A poor dissipated young man in a train, not 
long ago, was cursing and swearing as I used to 
do, charging the Almighty with unkindness, 
and saying he had nota friend in the world, 
nor a halfpenny to bless himself with. I pitied 
him from my heart, and I knew right well 
that kindness was the only thing to reach him ; 
and, indeed, there are few, if any, hearts that 
it will not reach ; so I just gave him a shilling, 
and I told him, ‘ There—you shan’t say you 
are without a friend in the world.” Another 
passenger, moved with pity, gave him a shilling 
also—and then I said to him, “ Do you know 
what friend it is that has given you those shill- 
ings ?—not me, nor the other man, but a Friend 
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in Heaven’who put it into our hearts to do it. He 
is a ‘Friend that sticketh closer than a broth- 
er,’ and He pitied you when you thought no 
one cared for you; and if you will come to 
Him, and mind His voice in your heart, He 
will never leave you nor forsake you, but will|she bestows attention, is the training of the 
do for you as He has done for me, who was, till] infant mind as the gardener trains his plants or 
lately, a blasphemer like yourself.’ The poor| cultivates his flowers; it is the organization of 
fellow’s heart was broken—he cried like achild;|what is prettily called a commonwealth of 
and I asked him where he was going to in Lon-| children, where the imagination and the moral 
don; he said he had no where to go, so I took | and physical nature of the young are equally 
him home with me, and got a few more shillings | subjeeted to careful culture, gradually develop- 
for him, and sent him home to Scotland, and I] ing under the warmth and sunlight of a watch- 
have not heard of him since.” ful sympathy until the grosser qualities become 
I thought this a beautiful story, and told my| refined into the essence of beauty. The 
fellow-traveller that he had acted the part of a| secret of this training, in Miss Peabody’s own 
true preacher of the gospel to this poor fellow,| words, lies in the faculty of “developing a 
and that to him it was doubtless the loudest of} child from within outwards, by plunging into 
all preaching—that it was the calling of us all|its peculiarity of imagination and feeling ;” 
in some way to preach the gospel, and that in| realizing the child’s idea until it seems to 
simple obedience to that which is made mani-| become a fact tangible and present. If the 
fest “by the Spirit of God,” we should be en-| little one conceives an imaginary railroad, the 
abled to do it; for the ability comes from Him, | Kindergarten teacher accepts its rude blocks 
and He gives it to those who ask in simple|as veritable cars and engines, aud the child 
faith, depending upon Him alone. He took my| gets a practical lesson. If it learns the gamut, 
hand again and again at parting, and really both| there is an illustration which teaches the 
our hearts were full—for we felt a sweet assu-| theory of music; and all through the system 
rance that it was “ by the Spirit of God,” we|of instruction there is not only this sympathy 
had been brought together-—and all my ques- between teacher and pupil, but also a similar 
tioning as to why I missed the train, and was| sympathy among the pupils themselves. “ Chil- 
obliged to travel on the Sabbath, seemed lost|dren,” observes Miss Peabody, “begin with 
in thankfulness for this blessed evidence, added | loving others ;” and she has added from the 
to a cloud of other witnesses, of the glorious| stores of her own experience among the young 
work upon the wheel in the hearts of the chil-| this aphorism of a wise philosophy: ‘“ Chil- 
dren of men, “not by might nor by power,” | dren begin with loving others quite as intense- 
but “by the Spirit of our God.” “J. G. |ly as they love themselves—forgetting them- 
selves in their love of others—if they only 
have as fair a chance of being benevolent and 
self-sacrificing as of being selfish. Sympathy is 
as much a natural instinct as self-love, and no 
more or less innocent in a moral point of view. 
Hither principle alone makes an ugly and de- 
praved form of natural character—balanced, 
they give the element of happiness, and the 
conditions of spiritual goodness and truth, 
making children fit temples for the Holy 
Ghost to dwell in.” 
The life of a child in a Kindergarten is cer- 
tainly very pleasant. Of thirty-six little pupils 
now belonging to Miss Peabody’s school, 
thirty were present on the day of my visit. 
The youngest was three and a half years old, 
and the oldest seven. The average age was 
probably five years. They were evidently the 
children of cultivated parents. Large-brained, 
quick-eyed, and intelligent, their manner was 
full of animation, and their interest in the 
things taught them never flagged for an in- 
stant. Unlike children in the old “ infant 
schools,” these little creatures had comfortable 
arm-chairs to sit in, and were not wearied by 
constrained postures or by long continuance 
npon one subject ; for no lesson is permitted to 


it helps the child to the first crumbs of wisdom 
from the great table of Nature. 

The principles of a Kindergarten, as defined 
by Miss Peabody, who is an enthusiast in this 
direction, as in every othcr subject upon which 
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From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
A DAY IN A KINDERGARTEN. 


Boston, October 26, 1863. 

In a retired and exceedingly unpretentious 
street in Boston stands an old-fashioned double 
yellow brick house, with a side-entrance looking 
upon a little spot of garden—neither the 
grounds nor the mansion exhibiting any vain 
desire of the proprietor or occupant to shine in 
outward adornment. This quaint old place, 
devoid of all ornament and unattractive to the 
eye of the passing observer, is designated on a 
narrow strip of painted tin nailed diagonally 
to the wooden gatepost, by the single word 
“ KINDERGARTEN.” It is the “Child’s Gar- 
den” established in Winter street over two 
years ago by Elizabeth P. Peabody, but re- 
moved to its present ampler quarters at a time 
when the children came in numbers too great 
to be comfortably accommodated. I have just 
passed a pleasant day among Miss Peabody’s 
little pupils, who are so very jolly and so well 
cared for that it is a work of conscience for me 
to describe briefly how this Kindergarten is 
conducted, what it is and means to be, and how 
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exceed fifteen minutes, except one, to be here- 
after mentioned, where work and play together 
occupy half an hour. 

One of the ingenious devices introduced by 
Miss Peabody is the “ pricking” of forms of 
birds and animals. Half-sheets of tinted paper, 
with embossed borders, bearing a colored pat- 
tern, are given to the children with a needle 
attached, and the little one is very proud when 
it is permitted to take home the punctured 
copy which it has made by carefully following 
the outlines of the object represented. 

Another amusement, which cultivates the 
sense of harmony in colors, while it teaches 
precision of touch, is “weaving.” Narrow 
strips of card-board of different colors, are 
handed to the children to be woven into pat- 
terns according to their own fancy; and some- 
times very pretty little devices are the result of 
their play-work. 

Still another pastime is “moulding.” This 
is a funny scene, which occurs only once a 
week, and is greatly enjoyed by the children. 
Each pupil is provided with a lump of soft blue 
clay, out of which it is privileged to “ make 
anything.” Little models of different objects 
lie scattered over the table while the process is 
going on, but no child is under the slightest 
obligation to follow a pattern. So long as this 
lesson lasts, the largest liberty is enjoyed. 

These are some of the rudimentary lessons 
taught to children in a Kindergarten. Miss 
Peabody, however, enlarges the sphere of her 
operations as the capacity of her pupils grows. 
Assisted by an excellent teacher, Miss Corlies, 
who possesses a marvellous faculty of amusing 
the children with stories, which are extempora- 
neously dramatized for the occasion, she has 
introduced a series of lessons in reading, writ- 
ing, drawing, geography, natural history, &c., 
which are undertaken by children apparently 
too young to know the difference between a 
straight line and a sum in addition. But it is 
to be remembered that a Kindergarten is a 
kind of human conservatory, where tender 
plants are strengthened and hardy ones pruned 
and clipped till they get to be seemly and grow 
tall and firm. No lesson in reading is given 
without an illustration of the subject; no les- 
son in drawing without an explanation of prin- 
ciples and rules; no instruction in geography 
without a globe or a series of practical exem- 
plifications. Learning by rote out of a book is 
never dreamed of in this place; the only book 
used is that of Nature, which is rich in wisdom 
and overflowing with beauty—if one only 
knows where to look. 

Work—if such pleasant things as these may 
be called work—alternates with play. At fre- 
quent intervals there is a romp in the grounds, 
where the children are always attended by a 
teacher, or a game with the blocks—the last- 
named being an unfailing source of amusement. 


Miss Corlies usually presides at this entertain- 
ment, describing to the children the history of 
some wonderful place, or the extraordinary 
adventures of some remarkable person, and so 
getting clustered about her an interested group 
of little people with wide-open eyes and eager 
faces. 

The hours of a Kindergarten are graduated 
to suit the capacity of the small children who 
attend, never exceeding three and a half hours. 
In Miss Peabody’s school the time is nominally 
from ten in the morning to half-past one in the 
afternoon, but in reality the period devoted to 
teaching and learning is much less, for the 
playtime is to be deducted, and much of the 
work is really play. It is a good indication 
that the life of a Kindergarten is not wearing to 
a child, when he is found as rosy at the end of 
the day as at the beginning. The interest is 
so well sustained, that the spirits of the pupil 
never flag. 

The establishment of this Kindergarten in 
Boston is due solely to the exertions of Miss 
Peabody, whose experienee as a teacher con- 
vinced her of the necessity of introducing an 
improved system of instruction for very young 
children. Adapting the German plan of a 
Kindergarten as exemplified in Freebel’s insti- 
tution in Hamburg, to the wants of an Amer- 
ican community, she issued a prospectus pledg- 
ing herself to undertake the task in Boston if 
she received sufficient encouragement. The 
offer was at once gladly accepted by many of 
the best families of the city, who did not hesi- 
tate to place their children under her charge, 
so that from the start her enterprise has had to 
labor under no other difficulties than that of 
finding a private house large enough to accom- 
modate the pupils. From Boston the idea has 
spread as far as New York, where two good 
Kindergartens have recently been established, 
and both, [ hear, are doing well. 

Miss Peabody (sister of Mrs. Horace Mann) 
is no ordinary teacher. Bringing to the task 
she has undertaken the stores of learning won 
by a lifetime of severe study, she applies sci- 
entific principles to the commonest matters of 
routine in her school, cultivating the finer in- 
stincts of her pupils as much by the magnetic 
influence of her presence as by the easy 
methods which she has skilfully adapted from 
the German founders of this system. A forci- 
ble writer; a celebrated connoisseur in art and 
an accomplished linguist, this lady now adds to 
her reputation that of a philanthropist who 
loves the young. Her personal appearance is 
striking. Somewhat below the medium size, 
she is stout in person and deliberate in move- 
ment. A large and finely balanced head, with 
long and curling gray hair floating loosely 
about the temples, gives an impression of power 
and untiring energy—an impression which is 
strengthened by conversation with her. She 
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is a woman of probably fifty years of age, but 
among her pupils she is young as the young- 
est, and jovial as the jolliest, and it is plainly 
visible that the little ones all love her. 

Mr. Longfellow’s little poem entitled “ Wea- 
riness,” in the November Atlantic, has a lament 
for the children, one verse of which reads 
thus : 

“O little feet, that such long years 
Must wander on through doubts and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load! 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road.” 

But if the poet had passed a day at the 
Kindergarten, at No. 15 Pinckney street, the 
strain would not have been so dolefully sung. 

A. M. 







~~ 


IMMANUEL’S LAND. 
Samuel Rutherford was a Scotch minister, who suffered much 
during the religious persecution in Scotland, but maintained his 
strong integrity of character and deep-toned piety to the last. 
At death, his last words were, “Glory, glory dwelleth in Im- 
manuel’s land.” The lines following are made up mostly of ex- 
pressions of his own. 
The sands of time are sinking, 
The dawn of heaven breaks, 
The summer morn I’ve sighed for— 
The fair, sweet morn—awakes. 
Dark, dark hath been the midnight, 
But dayspring is at hand; 
And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 


Oh! well it is for ever— 
Oh! well for evermore : 
My nest hung in no forest 
Of all this death-doomed shore ; 
Yea, let this vain world vanish, 
As from the ship the strand, 
While glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 


There the red Rose of Sharon 
Unfolds its heartmost bloom, 
And fills the air of heaven 
With ravishing perfume: 
Oh! to behold it blossom, 
While by its fragrance fann’d, 
Where glory, glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuel’s land ! 


The King there, in his beauty, 
Without a vail is seen; 
‘It were a well-spent journey, 
Though seven deaths lay between.” 
The Lamb with his fair army 
Doth on Mount Zion stand, 
And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 


Oh, Christ—he is the fountain, 
The deep, sweet well of love! 
The streams on earth I’ve tasted, 
More deep Ill drink above: 
There to an ocean fulness 
His mercy doth expand, 
And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 


Oft in yon sea-beat prison,* 
My Lord and I held tryst ; 

For Anworth} was not heaven, 
And preaching was not Christ. 


~~ * At St. Andrew's. “+ His parieh, 
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And aye my murkiest storm-cloud 
Was by a rainbow spann'd, 

Caught from the glory dwelling 
In Immanuel’s land. 


But that he built a heaven 
Of his surpassing love— 
A little new Jerusalem 
Like to the one above— 
“ Lord, take me o’er the water,” 
Had been my loud demand; 
“‘Take me to love’s own country, 
Unto Immanuel’s land !” 


But flowers need night’s cool darkness, 
The moonlight and the dew; 
So Christ, from one who loved it, 
His shining oft withdrew. 
And then for cause of absence 
My troubled soul I scanned ; 
But glory shadeless shineth 
In Immanuel’s land. 


The little birds of Anworth— 
I used to count them blest ; 
Now beside happier altars 
I go to build my nest: 
O’er these there broods no silence ; 
No graves around them stand; 
For glory deathless dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 


Fair Anworth by the Solway, 
To me thou still art dear; 

F’en from the verge of heaven 
I drop for thee a tear. 

Oh! if one soul from Anworth 
Meet me at God’s right hand, 

My heaven will be two heavens, 
In Immanuel’s land. 


I’ve wrestled on toward heaven, 
’Gainst storm, and wind, and tide ; 
Now, like a weary traveller 
That leaneth on his guide, 
Amid the shades of evening, 
While sinks life’s lingering sand, 
I hail the glory dawning 
From Immanuel’s land. 


Deep waters crossed life’s pathway, 
The hedge of thorns was sharp ; 
Now these lie all behind me: 
Oh! for a well-tuned harp! 
Oh! to join Hallelujah 
With yon triumphant band, 
Who sing where glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuel’s land ! 


With mercy and with judgment 
My web of time he wove, 
And aye the dews of sorrow 
Were lustered with his love. 
I'll bless the hand that guided, 
I'll bless the heart that plann’d, 
When throned where glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuel’s land, 


Soon shall the cup of glory 
Wash down earth’s bitterest woes ; 
Soon shall the desert brier 
Break into Eden’s rose ; 
The curse shall change to blessing, 
The name on earth that’s banned 
Be graven on the White Stone, 
In Immanuel’s land. 
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Oh! I am my Beloved’s, 
And my Beloved is mine! 

He brings a poor vile sinner 
Into his ‘‘ house of wine.” 

I stand upon his merit; 
I know no safer stand, 

Not even where glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuel’s land, 


The bride eyes not her garment, 
But her dear Bridegroom’s face : 
I will not gaze at glory, 
But at my King of grace; 
Not at the crown he giveth, 
But on his pierced hand : 
The Lamb is all the glory 
Of Immanuel’s land. 


I have borne scorn and hatred, 
I have borne wrong and shame, 
Earth’s proud ones have reproached me 
For Christ’s thrice blessed name. 
Where God’s seals set the fairest, 
They’ve stamp’d their foulest brand ; 
But judgment shines like noonday 
In Immanuel’s land. 


They’ve summon’d me before them, 
But there I may not come; 
My Lord says, ‘‘ Come up hither ;” 
My Lord says, ‘“‘ Welcome home ;” 
My kingly King at his white throne 
My presence doth command, 
Where glory, glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuel’s land. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn INTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool to 
the 21st ult. have been received. 

Great Britain.—The Glasgow Emancipation Soci- 
ety had memorialized Earl Russell in regard to the 
suspicious character of a recently launched steamer, 
the Pampero, formerly known as the Canton, which, 
they intimated, was intended for another vessel like 
the Alabama, for the “Confederate” government. 
Earl Russell replied that the attention of the gov- 
ernment had been directed to the matter. 

The iron-clads in the Mersey had been valued on 
behalf of the government, which it is said wishes to 
purchase them from the ostensible French owners. 
The builders refused to disclose the contract price. 

The U.S. steamer Kearsarge had visited Queens- 
town, Ireland, and, apparently on account of a 
report that a number of men had been taken on 
board, professedly as stokers, but really for warlike 
services, had been ordered to depart, and did so 
promptly, on the 6th ult. The shipping of the men 
is denied by a correspondent of the London Times. 

An official inquiry by the Board of Trade into the 
accident to the steamer Africa, (by running ashore 
near Cape Race,) had resulted in the suspension 
of the Captain for six months, for neglecting either to 
‘ slow’ the engines or use the lead. A movement 
to appeal against this sentence, had been com- 
menced among the shipping men of Liverpool. 
The Africa was found not to be materially dam- 
aged. 

The argument before the Court of Exchequer on 
the motion to make the conditional rule, granting 
a new trial in the Alexandra case absolute, was 
commenced on the 17th. The Att’y Gen. concluded his 
argument for the motion on the 20th, with a warm 
eulogium on the decisions of the American courts 
in cases of this character. The arguments were 
not finished. The Presiding Judge of the Court 
of Exchequer, in which he has four associates, is 


the same Baron Pollock whose charge to the jury in 
the former trial, is made the ground of exception on 
which a new trial is asked. 

Emigration is still going on from Liverpool on a 
large scale. The increase during the Tenth month 
over the corresponding period of last year, amounted 
to 7,881 persons. Most of them went to the United 
States. It is stated that recently a nobleman, own- 
ing large estates in Ireland, offered to pay the pas- 
sage of 70 of his tenants to any British colony they 
might choose, but nearly all declined the offer, and 
subsequently sailed for New York. 

The answer of the English government to the 
French Emperor’s proposal for a European Congress 
had been delivered. It does not announce an un- 
qualified acceptance, but seeks for information as to 
the precise points proposed for discussion. Further 
communication on the subject between the two 
governments was expected. 


France.—It was reported that the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was preparing an explanatory docu- 
ment comprising the different questions which the 
Emperor intends to submit to the Congress, if it 
should meet. The Papal government is stated to 
have assented. The other governments had not re- 
sponded, but the reply of Prussia was expected on 
the 21st. The Emperor’s letter indicates as the pur- 
pose of the Congress, a general revision of the 
changes of boundary, which have taken place in 
Europe since the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, with a 
view to their formal recognition, if approved, by the 
combined Powers. He declares that his sole object 
is ‘to arrive, without a shock, at the pacification 
of Europe.” 

The American Minister has been officially in- 
formed that the views of the government on the 
American question are unchanged ; that it has not 
recognized the South, and consequently, has not 
signed a treaty for the acquisition of Texas and 
Louisiana, as had been reported. 


Prussi1a.—The King opened the Chambers in per- 
son on the 9th ult., with a speech which gave no in- 
dication of any purpose, on his part, to recede from 
the position he formerly held. The most notable 
points of it are stated to be, the declaration that he 
will give his sanction to no budget which shall not 
provide for the reorganization of the army, his reso- 
lution to adhere to the commercial treaty with 
France, and the decided expression of opinion, that 
Austria has chosen neither the proper moment nor 
the proper means for Federal reform in Germany. 
It also plecges the support by Prussia, of the pro- 
posed ‘Federal execution” in Holstein, should the 
force to be sent thither meet with strong resist- 
ance. 














































Denmarx.—The Parliament has adopted the gov- 
ernment project tor a constitution for Denmark and 
Schleswig. 


East Inpies.—A treaty has recently been con- 
cluded between the French Admiral De la Grandiere 
and the King of Cambodia, by which the kingdom 
of the latter is placed under a French protectorate, 
entering into the same relation to France, which it 
formerly held to the Empire of Anam. France is 
granted the right to establish a settlement on the 
Cambodia river, at Nam-Van. The treaty alsocon- 
cedes great commercial advantages, and contains 
liberal stipulations in favor of the Roman Catholic 
church, which already has numerous adherents in 
that region. France was previously in possession of 
a part of Cochin China, ceded by the Emperor of 
Anam, in 1861. 


Sours America.—Accounts from Quinto to 10th mo. 
31st, state that war between New Granada and 
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Ecuador appeared to be imminent, the Ecuadorian 
Congress having authorized its Executive to declare 
war. Armies of both parties were said to be on the 
frontiers ready to commence hostilities. 


Centrat America.—The war in Salvador is prob- 
ably ended, at least for the present. After another 
ineffectual attempt at negotiation, the bombardment 
of tbe capital was continued at intervals until 10th 
mo. 26th, when President Barrios, suddenly and 
without notice, evacuated the city, at 4 A. M., tak- 
ing with him a force of about 1500 men, and a num- 
ber of women and children. A few hours after- 
wards, the Guatemalan army occupied the place. 
Troops were sent in pursuit of Barrios, and steps 
were taken to organize a provisional government, 
under Francisco Duenas, a former President. 


Domestic. The Missouri Senate has passed a bill 
repealing the old law of that State which prohibited 
whites from teaching slaves to read or write. 

The N.Y. Zribune says that the work of construc- 
tion on the Railroad in Kansas known as the Union 
Pacific Railroad, Eastern Division, was commenced 
at Leavenworth City, on the branch to that place, 
about the middle of 8th month last, and at Wyandot, 
at the mouth of Kansas river, the commencement of 
the main line, about the 1st of 9th month. The com- 
pany undertook to complete the first section, 40 
miles, of the main line, so as to commence running 
trains, before the first day of next year. Although 
great difficulties were experienced at the outset, par- 
ticularly from scarcity of laborers, the undertaking 
appears likely to succeed, as the whole section is 
already graded, besides a large amount done on the 
Leavenworth branch, and the rails and rolling stock 
are purchased and on the way. Lawrence is the 
terminus of this section. When completed, the com- 
pany will be entitled to receive from the government 
$640,000 in Federal securities. 

A Leavenworth, Kansas paper says that the cot- 
ton crop in that State this season has been so far 
successful that it is not doubtful that the climate 
and soil are such that cotton can be profitably 
raised there. The variety known as green seed cot- 
ton, which is cultivated in Maryland and Kentucky, 
has succeeded in almost every instance, but varie- 
ties from the lower Mississippi river failed, 


Military Affairs.—The Solicitor of the War Depart- 
ment, in a letter replying to inquiries as to the causes 
of the cessation of the exchange of prisoners, states 
that several serious difficulties are in the way of con- 
tinuing exchanges, one of which is the bad faith of 
the rebels in’ putting into active service many thou- 
sands of paroled prisoners, captured at Vicksburg 
and elsewhere, without releasing any Union soldiers 
hed by them ; but a graver one is their peremptory 
refusal to exchange colored soldiers and their white 
officers, on any terms whatever. They have threat- 
ened to sell captured colored soldiers into slavery 
and to hang their officers. Our government demands 
thatall officers and soldiers shall be fairly exchanged, 
otherwise no prisoners will be given up. The faith 
of the government is pledged that these men shall 
be protected, and it cannot and will not abandon 
them to the cruelty of slavemasters. If exchanges 
were allowed to go on until all except the colored 
troops and their officers were given up, the rebels 
would not only be relieved of the burden of main- 
taining their prisoners, but would get back their 
own men, still retaining in their power those whom 
our government is solemnly bound to rescue, and 
upon whom they could then execute their threats 
without fear of retaliation. 

The expedition under Gen. Banks has moved along 


the coast of Texas, and captured Corpus Christi and 
Aransas. The latter is situated north of the mouth 
of the Nueces river. Gen. Banks has thus obtained 
control of about one-third of the coast of Texas. 
Hamilton, Military Governor of Texas, has left New 
Orleans to enter upon his official duties. 

Rebel forces are reported to be collecting at Clin- 
ton, La., and Woodville, Miss., apparently with a 
view of concentrating at some point near the Missis- 
sippi river and planting batteries to obstruct navi- 
gation. The rebel troops are said to have been di- 
rected to withdraw from Alexandria, La. 

On the 23rd ult. the forces of Gen. Grant at Chat- 
tanooga advanced towards the rebel positions on 
Mission Ridge. Some important points were taken 
on that duy, and held during the night. At day- 
light the next morning, Gen. Sherman with 5000 men, 
had crossed the Tennessee river six miles above Chat- 
tanooga, established his troops on the south bank, 
and commenced a pontoon bridge. Before night- 
fall, he had seized the extremity of Mission Ridge 
nearest the river and was intrenching. During the 
same time, Gen. Hooker's corps scaled the western 
slope of Lookout Mountain, drove the rebel force 
around the northern point, and occupied a position 
high up the mountain side, in view of Chattanooga, 
from which place communication was opened with 
both extremes of the line. The rebel troops evacu- 
ated Lookout Mountain during the night and retired 
to Mission Ridge. On the 25vh, a general and des- 
perate battle was fought along a front ,nearly ten 
miles in length, continuing until dark, and resulting 
in the complete defeat of the rebel army, which 
retreated the next day towards Dalton, Ga., which 
is on the railroad leading from Georgia into East 
Tennessee. A part of that road, north of Dalton, 
had been destroyed by a detachment sent out by 
Gen. Grant, this interrupting communication be- 
tween Gen. Bragg’s army, and that of Longstreet, 
which was besieging Knoxville. Wen. Grant is re- 
ported to have taken 6000 prisoners, and 48 cannon, 
besides large quantities of stores. His loss is not 
yet known, but is vaguely estimated not to exceed 
4000. 

The latest account from Knoxville is to the 25th, 
at which time Gen. Burnside still held the place, al- 
though closely invested, except on the southern side. 
A part of the town’ had been burned, by whom is 
not stated. It was reported that Longstreet had re- 
ceived orders to withdraw, and that he was about 
endeavoring to join Bragg. 

The army of the Potomac advanced to the Rapi- 
dan onthe 26th ult. and crossed that stream at 
three fords, without opposition, except at one point, 
the rebels having, it is said, been withdrawn from 
their works and concentrated elsewhere, apparent- 
ly in expectation of a movement ina different di- 
rection. On the 27th, the cavalry of the left wing 
encountered some rebel cavalry, drove them back on 
their infantry, then were themselves compelled to 
fall back, but infantry reinforcements coming up, 
the rebels were again obliged to retreat. The right 
wing also had severe fighting for some hours, and 
suffered considerably. Un the 28th, it was found 
that the rebel forces had fallen back nearly two 
miles. We have no later accounts than to noon of 
the 30th, when Gen. Meade was within a few miles 
of Orange Court House, with bis left thrown forward 
in the direction of Gordonsville. The scene of the 
principal fighting on the 27th, was a wooded region 
known as the Wilderness, in part of which much of 
the battle of Chancellorsville was fought, and the 
nature of which much impedeu the junction of the 
different corps, and concealed the operations of each 
army from its opponents. 
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